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Book Reviews 293 


Some of the minor weaknesses of the earlier edition (JAFL, 
LXXI, 186-188) have, moreover, been repaired. For example, 
whereas the earlier edition was purely a library product, the new 
songs include a number recently collected in the field and, for the 
benefit of the musically illiterate, such as this reviewer, the names 
of the popular songs to the tunes of which most of these bush songs 
were sung are now given in virtually every case instead of as before, 
merely in some cases. 


University of Oregon Kenneth Porter 


The Regional Vocabulary of Texas. By E. Bagby Atwood. (Austin, 
Texas: University of Texas Press, 1962). Pp. xiv + 273. $5.75. 


Dr. Atwood’s research was conceived in terms of classic dialect 
studies of the early 20th century, developed with the field help of 
his students and colleagues of many years, and finally organized by 
means of the mighty IBM machines. His findings matured into a 
comprehensive and sound piece of work which defines the linguistic 
areas of Texas, with regard to vocabulary, and relates the findings 
to geography, economy, settlement and other pertinent factors in the 
second largest state. 

For the folklorist it is welcome as a rare survey of folk speech 
that is more than the typical word list or glossary of local usage. 
Of particular interest are examples of how dialect terms take hold 
and spread in a community. For instance, the author found very 
few of the stock terms of the popular “westerns” in circulation, but 
observed that “One student made the interesting comment that when 
on the ranch he called a certain enclosure the horse lot, but since he 
has come to the University he calls it the corral.” Spook in the period 
of two to three years acquired such a rigid slang association (Negro) 
that it is seldom longer used in its old meaning of ghost. Nigger 
shooter is nearly universal in Texas for forked-stick artillery, while 
nigger itself is less frequently used. ‘Traditional cow calls like 
sook! and co boss! have in some places given way to the use of auto 
horns. Such details, and there are many, are as valuable to an 
understanding of oral processes as are the collection of variant tale 
texts or background studies of prime informants. 

Dr. Atwood’s occasional humorous asides are a delight to en- 
counter in his largely statistical and graphic presentation of data. I 
especially treasure his comment that “If anything is likely to lead to 
another Civil War, it is the Northerners’ accusation that Southerners 
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use you-all to refer to only one person.” He is particularly pithy in 
demonstrating that the live Texan does not speak with the vocabulary 
of the fiction-movie-TV version of the westerner (see howdy, pardner! 
and Buckaroo under “Familiar Greeting” and “Ranch Employee” 
respectively). Access to the large amount of data the author and his 
aids have processed is made simple by a topical survey of the 
vocabulary, a word atlas with 125 maps, and an index with references 
to all words discussed in the text for any reason. 

This book could be a guide for the writer of dialect fiction, 
in whatever medium of modern mass communication, or a model 
for the student of folk speech. Since the former use of the book 
is unlikely, it behooves the scholar to pursue the latter and thereby 
possibly help to choke off some of the gullibility in a public which 
learns about the wild west and its talk from the idiot box (folk term!), 
Western pulps, Freedomland, etc., etc., etc. 


University of Idaho Jan Harold Brunvand 
Moscow, Idaho 


Louisiana Swamp Doctor: The Life of Henry Clay Lewis. By John 
Q. Anderson. Louisiana Swamp Doctor: The Writings of Henry 
Clay Lewis Alias “Madison Tensas, M.D.” Edited by John Q. 
Anderson. (Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State University 
Press, 1962). Pp. xi + 296, introduction, illustrations, notes, 
index. $5.00. 


John Q. Anderson has served both as author and editor for a 
volume which is essentially two books in one. The first seventy pages 
contain Anderson’s well-documented biography and critical appraisal 
of a relatively little-known antebellum frontier writer. In his ap- 
praisal, Anderson states that Henry Clay Lewis “employs the most 
useful devices of Southwestern humor, the framework story, dialect, 
folklore, and the mock oral tale.” He also refers to Walter Blair’s 
placing Lewis “alongside Augustus Baldwin Longstreet, William 
Tappan Thompson, Thomas Bangs Thorpe, and Johnson Jones 
Hooper as among the best humorists the Old Southwest produced.” 

The remainder of the book is Anderson’s illustrated edition of 
the collected writings of Madison Tensas, M.D. (the pseudonym 
under which Lewis’ various sketches appeared during his lifetime). 
Collectively these sketches provide a good sampling of period humor 
and local color. Lewis no doubt had, as Anderson asserts, a keen 
ear for dialect, but by his efforts to reproduce it he sometimes 
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